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a new generation of scholars may usefully turn their attention. 
Pakistan was the first post-war ‘new State’ to emerge out of 
' European colonialism. More than fifty new States have since 
become independent. Together they now form the Third World. 
Many social, economic and political tensions are common to 
them all. What is more, most of these emerging States are trying 
to solve their problems in ways similar to those tried in Pakistan. 
There are lessons here on how not to go about the business of 
nation-building. All those concerned with problems of political 
participation, mobilisation, integration, and economic develop- 
ment ought closely to analyse the Pakistan experience. 

But it is the people of Pakistan and Bangladesh themselves 
to whom the tragedy of the first new State is of greatest concern. 
Many skeletons are hidden in the cupboards of Muslim history 
on the subcontinent. All historians—in particular Muslim his- 
torians—have served us badly by operating in a framework 
which was concerned with glorifying the past — an activity which 
had a market and attracted the patronage of the rulers and the 
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ruled alike. If I were a historian I would take the reader on a 
conducted tour of this unexplored chamber of horrors. But I 
am not a historian. The ‘history’ in this book is strictly the back- 
drop against which I have tried to focus attention on behaviour. 

In particular I believe that the pukka sahibs—the class that 
the British promoted for their own ends—have betrayed the 
people in a way no ruling or dominant class among the Muslims 
have done before. The full extent of their corruption, social 
alienation, class bias and economic greed has been exposed to 
view since independence, and in particular during the blood- 
curdling events of 1971. The Muslims might as well have 
invited Lord Macaulay to lead them to Mecca! The year 1947 
was a turing point where Muslim history failed to turn — the 
sahib class saw to it that it did not. The promised land had been 
reached — more by default than by design — but the people were 
not allowed to participate in building the egalitarian and just 
social order that had been promised. 

It is not only the holocaust of 1971 which has disillusioned 
every Pakistani—my own disillusionment began as long ago as 
the afternoon of 1 July 1948. Earlier that day I had been put 
ashore at Karachi by a refugee ship from Bombay. At dawn, 
when the Karachi coastline had been sighted, the Muslim 
refugees on the boat had wept for joy —the Pakistan of their 
dreams had been reached. That afternoon I stood among the 
multitude and watched the Quaid-i-Azam* [Mr. Jinnah] drive 
in state to open the State Bank of Pakistan —his last public 
appearance. The pomp and ceremony was impressive, but I had 
seen it all before—on film of the Viceroy driving in state in 
Delhi! As I watched that ceremony I found it difficult to 
believe that the raj had in fact ended. Jinnah no doubt was 
sincere — perhaps even a people’s man — but those who followed 
him were certainly not. Liaquat Ali Khan’s brief premiership 
was merely an interlude before the big boys took over. 

So I have been getting progressively more disillusioned since 
1948. The harder I have looked at my country’s progress the 
greater has been my disillusionment. Had I remained in Pakistan 
the ‘opportunities’ of the sahib class might well have come my 
way, too, and perhaps I would today be living a comfortable 
parasitical existence in Pakistan. In retrospect my luckiest break 

* The Great Leader. 
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came in the early 1950s when I was thrown out of the Pakistan 
Army cadet school because the commandant decided I was not 
‘officer material’. His decision surprised me then, but does no 
more! And so I found myself in England. 

This physical distance from Pakistan, however, has given me 
a degree of intellectual freedom denied to those who stayed in 
the bogland of the élite’s corruption. A few in Pakistan who 
tried to speak out were put into prison or otherwise silenced 
by a series of draconian press laws and the university ordinances. 
The atmosphere of Pakistan when I spent ten months there 
during 1969-70 was that of a vast open prison. But fortunately 
the guards were too few to police every drawing-room. I did 
not have to go out among the teeming, hungry, emaciated 
millions to discover discontent. The discontent had reached the 
carpeted drawing-rooms and the soft sofas. This was the 
healthiest sign I could find in an otherwise sick society. They 
realised that there was something very, very wrong. 

Most of my evenings in Pakistan were spent in discussions 
in these comfortable, even luxurious, drawing-rooms — cooled by 
the ‘Cola’ from the fridge and, in a few cases, by the air- 
conditioners. I came back convinced that the clique that rules 
Pakistan is a small frightened minority within the élite en- 
trenched in the bureaucratic dugouts of Islamabad and Rawal- 
pindi. 

This book was conceived when I was still in Pakistan, ‘You 
are a free man. You live in England. You write. You can write, 
We live in a dungeon. Tell us, tell the world, what’s happening 
to us.’ These words were spoken by a student in Lahore. A few 
days later a student in Dacca said much the same thing. Many 
of their elders felt the same but were more restrained. ‘Demo- 
cracy is coming’, they would say, ‘and we shall sort out our 
problems in peace once for all.’ I did not share their optimism, 
but neither did I tell them that the kind of ‘democracy’ they 
were trying to establish would solve few, if any, of the country’s 
problems. Now I wish I had. But this book remained in my 
subconscious for only another few months, Throughout the rest 
of 1970 I kept hoping that this sad story would not have to be 
written. We would forget the past and live in a new future. My 
hopes were shot to bits by the political crisis that was deliberately 
engineered in January and February of 1971. The synopsis had 
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reached the publisher long before the Awami League ran amok 
and Yahya Khan went berserk. 

In this sense this book is not a ‘quickie’. It had been in 
gestation for far longer than it took to write. The writing 
period — March 1971 to January 1972—was of course one of 
great emotional strain caused by the horrific events that were 
unfolding in Pakistan. One sat and wrote, but I make no 
apology if on occasions the emotions of sorrow — even anger — 
show through. Cool and dispassionate scholarship could hardly 
be achieved by one whose world was falling apart as he wrote. 
I often had the sensation of trying to write aboard a ship on 
the high seas that was being scuttled by its own crew. 

The truth about Pakistan is now buried under the debris 
of what was formerly the truth. Pakistanis and Bangladeshis 
have to dig themselves out of the debris, level the ground, and 
start building again, taking care that all the architects, engineers, 
and overseers, and perhaps even some building site workers, are 
first dismissed en masse. If this book helps them to do so even 
at this eleventh hour - or is it the thirteenth? — my labours will 
have been rewarded. 

Just how Pakistan and Bangladesh can be rebuilt is a question 
that needs an answer. No individual can answer it. But a 
number of individuals working together can. This process must 
now begin. Whatever the answer may be, of one thing I am 
certain ~ there is a great deal to learn from some of the tech- 
niques of political mobilisation and economic development used 
by the Chinese —and even perhaps by the Israelis— within a 
framework which is peculiarly our own. 

This, incidentally, does not apply to Pakistanis and Bangla- 
deshis alone — it applies to all underdeveloped countries, includ- 
ing India. Let there be an ‘indigenous revolution’ in every land. 
The umbilical cords from our colonial past must now be 
finally and, if necessary, ruthlessly cut. It is time to retire all our 
false prophets. 

My Pakistani friends are likely to complain that too little 
attention has been paid to Indian subversion in Pakistan. My 
answer is that, in the space available, I had difficulty in doing 
justice to the subversion of Pakistan by the rulers of Pakistan 
themselves. It is subversion of the State from within that has 
to be ended — when this happens external subversion will cease. 
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What is required now is a massive political dialogue in the 
country — starting perhaps with an inquest. This book is my 
evidence before the bar of public opinion. 


If the book has any merit, much of it is due to my wife 
Suraiya. She is a history graduate of Aligarh whose academic 
career was ended by marriage. She played a considerable part in 
helping to form many of the opinions, and at crucial points she 
drew my attention to areas I had either neglected or not suffi- 
ciently considered. Often she remained alone for long hours 
while I struggled with the ghosts of history in my study. Our 
children, Shama and Iqbal, somehow managed to understand 
that their Abboo was digging into the past looking for a future 
for them. 

For early encouragement when the book was still in the plan- 
ning stage I am grateful to my friends and colleagues, Tony 
de Reuck and Frank Edmead. Frank also read the whole of 
the typescript, made valuable comments, and straightened out 
many mixed metaphors. To both of them I owe a great debt 
of gratitude. My Guardian colleague Maurice Landergan also 
read most of the early draft. Mrs. Maureen Foster gamely 
struggled with my handwriting and always managed to produce 
the typed product on time. 

Most of my Pakistani friends have helped simply by being 
available for consultation. My many student audiences, includ- 
ing those at University College and Imperial College, have 
listened with patience, and their questions and comments have 
been of immeasurable help. My colleagues in the Pakistan 
Solidarity Front, and those friends who are now citizens of 
Bangladesh, have been equally generous. 


London K.S. 
March 1972 
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1 God’s Chosen People 


The Pakistanis call their State Mumlakat-e-Khudadad — a God- 
given country. The delusion of being God’s chosen people is one 
of the oldest to have bedevilled human behaviour. Godly 
delusions, however, are not the exclusive endowment of the 
ruling élite. The entire people must accept them or else such 
beliefs and self-images lose their political, social and economic 
utility. History—or what passes for history and historical ex- 
perience — is the womb in which the seeds of self-deception are 
sown. The realistic behaviour of one generation becomes the 
‘miracle’ of another. The ‘Indian Mutiny’ of 1857 was a realistic 
last-ditch attempt by the Muslims of India to prevent the con- 
solidation of British power. It was the final act of a defiant and 
proud people who had ruled India for 800 years. They lost the 
battle but secured their pride which was to be carefully nursed 
and handed down until a future generation could redeem the 
lost empire and the fortunes of the former rulers of India. 

All societies glorify acts of individual heroism. After the 
Mutiny the British heroes, dead or alive, received the Victoria 
Cross and other civil and military awards. But no Muslim 
political authority survived the war to hand out similar laurels 
to the heroes of the vanquished. The Muslims called their dead 
shaheed (martyrs). For glorification dead heroes are better than 
living ones who may, as brave and honest men, prevent simple 
stories from becoming legends. Muslims did not lack dead heroes. 
Tales of Muslim bravery and stories of the betrayal by those 
Indians, mainly Hindus, who backed the British became common- 
place among Muslims of India who did not relish the privilege 
of being the first generation of Queen Victoria’s subjects. 

One such story that every Muslim child in northern India is 
still told concerns the battle that followed the siege of Lucknow 
| (1857). In the grounds of the Residency in Lucknow where the 

mutineering Muslim forces had surrounded the British Resident 
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and his senior staff is a grave-like mound. Buried there, or so the 
Muslims believe (the fact is impossible to check), is a headless 
warrior of the decisive battle for the Residency. The warrior, 
legend has it, refused to fall from his horse after he had been 
decapitated. Having lost his head, he had gone on to kill another 
dozen British soldiers, carefully avoiding other Muslims fighting 
around him. He had fallen to the ground and died only after his 
commanding officer had ordered him to ‘yield to the Will of God’. 

To the Muslims of India defeat became the ‘Will of God’. 
Men having failed, Muslims must turn to God. They did. They 
withdrew — and those who did not were thrown out by the British 
regime — from the traditional Muslim occupations in the civil 
service, the judiciary, and the armed forces. The Hindus, the 
betrayers of Muslim India’s cause, had merely changed masters. 
During the many centuries of Muslim rule the Hindus had learnt 
Persian and Urdu and served the Muslims. Now the Hindus 
applied the considerable talents in obedience they had developed 
over hundreds of years to obeying the British. They learned 
English and joined the subordinate services in the British 
administration. The Muslim educated classes, on the other hand, 
declared that the learning of English was the ‘high road to 
infidelity’. Muslims had reached India as conquerors. Obedience 
to the infidels was no part of the Islamic faith. 

In the West, Islam is often thought of as a religion like any 
other. What is overlooked is that the founder of Islam, the 
Prophet Mohammad, did not merely preach a creed and a set 
of gospels enshrined in a Book; he, unlike any other founder of 
a great religion, also established a dominion. The Prophet was 
not an old man who simply gathered his flock in prayer in a 
mosque and taught them the gospel. The Prophet in the last 10 
years of his life at Medina was also head of State. He led prayers 
in the mosque and he led his army of the faithful into battle. He 
experienced victory (at Badr, a.p. 623), defeat (at Ohad, a.p. 624), 
and signed at least one peace treaty (at Hudaiybiya, a.v. 630). 
In private life he was no recluse. He was a husband and father. 
He transformed the Arabian peninsula from a congeries of 
warring tribes and feuding family clans into a united nation. It 
was this consolidated and disciplined nation that the second 
Caliph of Islam, Omar the Great (a.p. 634-44), sent into battle 
against the Persians, the East Roman Empire, and the Egyptians. 
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The momentum that built up landed the Muslims in Spain in 
the west and India in the east.’ Long before the Muslim empire 
reached its farthest outposts, the heart of the inspiration, the 
dominion established by the Prophet, had crumbled and dis- 
integrated into civil war and the Caliphate, an elective office, 
had been replaced by hereditary kings. The Prophet’s legacy had 
gone but its memory left an indelible impression on the Muslim 
mind. It came to be known as the Khilafat-e-Rashida or the 
Dominion of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs. To revive and recon- 
struct a new order on the lines of the pure Islamic society that 
the Prophet built is a dream that to this day haunts the conscience 
of orthodox Muslims. 

Nowhere has the orthodoxy of Islamic ritual survived in 
greater depth and conviction than in the Indian subcontinent. 
God, thought the Indian Muslims, vanquished people who 
allowed their souls to be contaminated by the worldly desires of 
empire and luxury. This was a convenient doctrine on the 
morrow of defeat at the hands of the British. The respite from 
the onerous task of being a ruling class must be used for the 
cleansing of the soul that had gathered much dust — and lust — in 
the intervening centuries since their forebears had left Arabia. 
Indian Muslims found comfort in the thousands of mosques 
scattered all over the country. They flocked to the mosques where 
the mullah, who had for centuries been ignored by the kings and 
the proletariat alike, welcomed the hitherto misguided multitude. 
Once again the former kings, their kinsmen, vazirs, nawabs, and 
the ordinary Muslim peasants stood shoulder to shoulder in 
prayer. The mullah promptly deleted the references to Muslim 
kings from his Friday khutba (oration) and instead recited the 
name of the new Queen-Empress of India. His greatly inflated 
congregations sat in silence and listened and sulked. The Queen- 
Empress of the infidels from Europe had even entered the 
mosques. But the mullah’s oration was in Arabic and few, if any, 
understood what he said. The mullah was merely being realistic. 
He endlessly quoted the Koran where it enjoins the faithful to 
obey God, His Prophet, and the established authority. The 
mullah would recite the verse with a heavy emphasis on 
established. 

The mullah had thus reconciled obedience to the alien power 
with Islam. For him a return to Muslim political preponderance 
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would mean the Muslims’ return to lust for power and luxury. 
It would also mean the loss of the mullah’s new-found popularity 
and the mosques would be deserted once again. Instead the 
mullah turned to delivering sermons in Urdu that everyone 
understood before delivering the stereotype Arabic oration. The 
sermon now became the chief weapon of the mullah. He included 
in it stern warnings against moral degradation that would over- 
take the Muslims if they learnt English or if they tried to imitate 
their new rulers. By shunning imitation the mullah also meant 
eschewing the temptation of taking part in modern industry, 
trade and banking; these were based on usury — strictly forbidden 
in the Koran. The obedience he preached was of a special kind. 
It meant that the Muslims must not mount another revolt against 
the British, but equally that they must also refuse to accept the 
new educational system and, by implication, must also eschew 
the temptations of active participation in the new order. In short, 
they must stay in the mosques and pray and preserve the purity 
of their souls. The Prophet, the mullah reminded his audiences, 
first purified the souls of his followers before setting up the 
dominion. If Muslims had any political ambition it must be to 
recreate a polity in the image of the Prophet’s Arabian State. 
Until then the Muslims must lie low in the mosques and hope 
that the rule of the infidels would pass in time, leaving them 
uncontaminated by foreign language, culture and ideas. 

The mullah did not bother to think ahead. He did not concern 
himself with such questions as how the rule of the infidels from 
Europe would end, who would replace them, and how the 
mosque-preserved Muslims could hope to re-emerge as rulers of 
India. If these questions occurred to him and his followers at all 
they did not attempt to answer them. The blow of a lost empire 
had numbed their senses. They bowed their heads to Allah in 
the hope that He would, at the right time, produce another 
Saladin to send the soldiers of another British monarch sailing 
home once again. Such a solution, with the Almighty taking a 
hand, would also take care of the Hindus—the majority com- 
munity in India. The full weight of mullah logic in the middle 
of the nineteenth century came down on the side of waiting on 
kismat (fate predetermined by Allah) to take its course. The 
mullah was convinced that in the next upheaval Allah would 
so shake the world dominated by the infidels that all evil would 
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be destroyed and the righteous Muslims would once again take 
up their rightful place as rulers of the dominions of God. Had 
not the Holy Koran described the Muslims as the ‘best people’ 
and promised them the earth? The Holy Prophet’s prophecy 
that Muslims would rule the entire world before the Day of 
Judgement was repeated from the pulpits of mosques throughout 
India. If Allah and His Prophet had made a promise they could 
surely be relied upon to deliver the world to the Muslims and to 
restore the Caliphate. The golden era of the Caliphs would 
return. The Muslims must not be impatient. They must wait — 
and purify their souls. Such logic — and conviction in such beliefs 
— came easily to a defeated, broken people. It became necessary 
for the religion of the rulers, the dominant classes and the 
conquerors to be replaced with an Islam that would make 
Muslims good citizens and passive subjects of an empire run 
by the infidels. 

The mosques and the madrassahs (schools specialising in 
religious education) busied themselves with the task of reform- 
ulating Islamic doctrines in a way that the poor and the illiterate 
would understand and the educated would find difficult to refute. 
In the new Islam of passive obedience what is was defined as the 
Will of Allah, and the literal meaning of the word Islam, namely, 
submission to the Divine Will, was presented as willing submis- 
sion to what is. What there was was, of course, ignorance, 
poverty, hunger, and disease — and the British raj. The sick, the 
hungry, the ignorant all became holy men because they endured 
suffering that was preordained by Allah. To mop up any spare 
energy that might have escaped the net, the ritual of extra 
prayers was made more arduous and often compulsory. Salva- 
tion in the Hereafter became a substitute for salvation from 
worldly needs. Men whose forefathers had conquered half the 
world were now content with prayer and devotion that had little 
or no relevance to their immediate situation. The token resis- 
tance of the Mutiny became a matter of shame. When the 
headless warrior had fallen from his horse, a great people came 
down with him. 

But of course the British were not to know that the defeated 
Muslims would not rise again; that the descendants of Saladin 
had been conquered by their own false doctrine more than they 
had been vanquished by British arms. The Europeans had had 
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trouble enough with the Ottomans. No chances were to be taken 
with the Muslims in India. Their power must be broken. Muslim 
dominance in India had been centred around Delhi, the United 
Provinces and Oudh. A strong, rich, highly educated and 
articulate Muslim aristocracy in northern India ran the Moghul 
empire. It was this aristocracy and its wealth that had to be 
dispersed. The Muslim aristocracy had been based on feudalism 
and a highly organised Muslim educational system. The latter 
derived almost all its income from the former. The British 
introduced a series of land reforms, the Permanent Settlement 
and the Resumptions, that gradually transferred landownership 
in India from the Muslims to the Hindus. This ended the rent- 
free grants that maintained the Muslim educational system. With 
one, or at most two, strokes the British ruined hundreds of ancient 
Muslim families and at the same time educational establishments 
closed down. Such centres of Muslim art, architecture and artisan 
activity as Delhi, Meerut, Agra, Lucknow, and Murshidabad 
were ruined. 

Only in one of the provinces of British India — the Punjab — 
did the Muslim aristocracy not only survive but add greatly to 
its fortunes. In the Punjab the réle of the Muslims was reversed. 
There the British had to defeat Sikh power and such Muslim 
families as the Mamdots, the Tiwanas, and the Qazilbashs 
became the natural and necessary allies of imperial raj.” The 
Muslim feudal lords of the Punjab, who were to play havoc with 
Pakistan politics a hundred years later, were among the most 
loyal allies of British power in India. The sturdy Punjabi serfs, 
controlled by a class of ruthless landlords, became human fodder 
for the British Indian Army. The Punjab Regiment and its 
exploits in the two world wars became famous. It is important 
to note that British policy in the nineteenth century affected 
the provinces of Punjab and Bengal -—the two ‘wings’ of the 
future Pakistan —in opposite ways. In the Punjab the Muslim 
feudal families were greatly strengthened whereas in Bengal, 
Murshidabad and Dacca were ruined and abandoned. The 
Permanent Settlement robbed the Muslims of Bengal and Bihar 
of their landed estates and Hindu landlords were foisted on a 
largely Muslim peasantry. In the new capital city of Calcutta 
the Hindus monopolised the junior ranks of the British civil 
service and were allowed to participate in the growing export 
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and import trade. Some Hindu families thus became enormously 
rich as rural landlords and urban magnates. 

The more money the Hindus made and the more English 
education they acquired, the more prayers the Muslims said and 
the more mosques they built. The Muslims of India built more 
mosques under the British raj than under the whole of the 
Moghul Empire. The Moghuls had built huge cathedral-type 
mosques, such as the Jama Masjid at Delhi, more for prestige 
than for prayer. The impoverished Muslim subjects of Queen 
Victoria built humble mosques in large numbers in most villages 
and suburbs. As the ‘houses of God’ proliferated, the people of 
God lay prostrate, defeated, and demoralised with little or no 
idea of salvation — except in the Hereafter. Islam as the religion 
of personal piety, devotion and prayer for the sake of prayer — or 
merely for the sake of killing time — was greatly strengthened by 
the advent of the British raj. The leadership of the Indian 
Muslims passed from powerful emperors and statesmen to 
religious revivalists. In the process the leadership was also 
fragmented. There were almost as many ‘leaders’ as there were 
mosques. Every local imam was a leader. He led his flock down 
a blind alley in which the Muslim soul was sustained by faith in 
ultimate triumph without any evidence to promote hope based 
on reason. To sulk is a circular activity. The mass of Indian 
Muslims — the former rulers — sulked in piety. When they raised 
their hands in prayer they asked for little — the most they asked 
of the Almighty was for His wrath to fall on the infidels, In the 
meantime the British ruled and the Hindus replaced the Muslims 
as the dominant middle class. 


The Birth of the Elite 


By the second half of the nineteenth century the condition of the 
Indian Muslims was so pitiable that even the British took pity. 
A strong lobby of British opinion emerged which held that the 
raj had been too harsh on the Muslims. Aristocracies all over the 
world share a common love of sport, good food, hunting, an 
emphasis on personal and social manners, a certain reserve even 
in intimate friendships and a frank but courteous outspokenness. 
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The British aristocracy which ruled India found all these things 
among the Indian Muslim aristocracy. The vegetarian Hindu 
could hardly compete in the common love of good beef (of the 
Hindus’ sacred cow) that the British and the Muslim upper 
classes shared. While British policy actively discriminated against 
the Muslims, expatriate Englishmen found some of their own 
aristocratic values mirrored in Muslim company. The pro-Muslim 
lobby among the British found a spokesman in W. W. Hunter 
who had been director-general of the Statistical Department 
of India. 

In 1871 Hunter published a book called The Indian 
Mussalman. Hunter was primarily interested in the Muslim 
aristocracy. He found that former Muslim princes ‘sullenly and 
proudly [eat their] heart out among the roofless palaces and 
weed-choked tanks . . . They drag out a listless existence in 
patched-up verandahs or leaky outhouses, sinking deeper and 
deeper into a hapless abyss of debt’.’ Human nature the world 
over is least suited to adjust to a falling standard of living. 
Former standards are maintained long after they can no longer 
be sustained. The most usual recourse is to borrowing. The 
Muslim aristocracy was no exception. The former princes and 
landowners lived in their leaky palaces until, as Hunter put it, 
‘the neighbouring Hindu moneylender fixes a quarrel with them, 
and then, in a moment a host of mortgages foreclose, and the 
ancient Mussalman family is suddenly swallowed up and dis- 
appears for ever’.* Such broken families seldom stayed in the 
neighbourhood where once they had been the local ‘lords’. Young 
men from these families sought anonymity in the cities and towns 
of India. Hunter described the Muslim aristocracy as the ‘best 
men’ in India and recommended that British policy should seek 
to remove ‘the chronic sense of wrong which has grown in the 
hearts of Mussalmans under British rule’. 

The impact of Hunter’s book was profound. But before the 
British could trust the Muslims they had to be assured that there 
was no likelihood of another Mutiny. To be credible this 
assurance would have to come from the Muslims themselves and 
from a quarter that the British could trust. The Hindus had won 
British confidence and patronage through their uninhibited 
enthusiasm for the English language, western education, and 
total absence of a feeling of guilt for the ‘loss’ of India. The 
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Muslims, to be trusted, must also speak to the British in English 
and from within the new Establishment. 

One of the few Muslims who had joined British service before 
the Mutiny was Sayyid Ahmad Khan. He had been born in a 
Moghul aristocratic family. As a young man he had joined the 
British judicial service as a minor official and had risen to be a 
sub-judge in Delhi. Even during the Mutiny he had remained 
loyal. He earned additional gratitude and confidence of the 
Government for saving many British lives, including those of 
women and children, by hiding them in his bungalow. His 
credentials as a loyal British subject and a Muslim aristocrat 
were impeccable. On the one hand he enjoyed the confidence of 
the British and on the other the dispossessed sullen Muslim 
aristocracy looked upon him in envy. Young men from Muslim 
families who could no longer rely on Moghul service for a career 
found a new idol. If Sayyid could make the grade in British 
service so could they. But to do so they would have to learn 
English as Sayyid had done, and take the ‘high road to infidelity’. 

Sayyid was bold enough to challenge the mullah logic. His 
boldness went further: he tried to ‘rationalise? Islam. The 
mullah’s Islam, through its isolation from the world of reality, 
movement, change and action, had in the meantime become 
ritualised. Of the Koranic injunction against usury, Sayyid held 
that ‘interest’ in its modern form was not forbidden. He went so 
far as to assert that the Koran itself did not lend support to the 
generally held beliefs about the Prophet having performed 
‘miracles’. Sayyid wanted a ‘Reformation’ of Islam. In this he 
miserably failed, but he succeeded in creating a class of people 
who can only be described as protestant Muslims without a 
‘Protestant Islam’. In 1875 he founded the Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh which later became famous as the Aligarh 
Muslim University. Young men from the former aristocratic 
Muslim families who had remained largely unemployed con- 
verged on Aligarh. There they were taught English, western 
literature, the arts and sciences, and religion. Though Sayyid had 
to give way on religious doctrine and students at Aligarh were 
nominally taught orthodox Islam, the overpowering influence of 
western education there could not fail to sow the same seeds of 
‘reforming’ religious zeal as had infected the sage himself. 

Many of the senior teachers at Aligarh had been Englishmen, 
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who exerted enormous influence. Muslim students who graduated 
from Aligarh, it is fair to say, had little in common with the bulk 
of the Muslim population of India. Aligarh graduates soon began 
to take up posts in the lower ranks of the administration and 
others spread out into the smaller towns, serving as teachers in 
the Muslim schools and colleges which proliferated throughout 
India. A degree from Aligarh became a passport to jobs, official 
patronage, social status and even affluence. Western education 
among the Muslims became known as the ‘Aligarh Movement’. 
This movement in India and the rise of Protestant Christianity 
in Europe had one thing in common: both were started by men 
whose interests were better served by rebelling against existing 
religious doctrines. Thus Sayyid created the Muslim ‘protestant’ 
élite in India, the members of which also developed the com- 
plementary habits of thrift and enterprise. Sayyid opened up a 
vast new vista of betterment and advancement for the articulate 
Muslim aristocracy that had once ruled India. In case the now 
westernised Muslim aristocracy still retained some of the old 
spark and a taste for political dominance, Sayyid’s first com- 
mandment laid down that Indian Muslims’ first and foremost 
duty was to be loyal to the British. This the Muslims could 
achieve only through complete abstinence from all political 
activity. 

The mullah who led the Muslim multitude from the ‘houses 
of God’ dotted all over the vast Indian countryside, and Sayyid 
who led the Muslim aristocracy from Aligarh, agreed in preach- 
ing abstinence from politics. The mullah held that the Muslims’ 
love of power and wealth was responsible for their moral 
degradation and the erosion of spiritual values. Sayyid held that 
in the new order in India the Muslim aristocracy could only 
regain its wealth and influence by being loyal subjects, and 
servants, of the British. While the mullah tried to steer the 
Muslim masses away from the main stream of life in the new 
India of the infidels, Sayyid tried to get the former Muslim 
aristocracy back into the main stream, side by side with the 
British and under their ‘aegis. In Sayyid’s view the British had 
crossed the seven seas and conquered India and half of the rest 
of the world because of their love of learning, scientific innova- 
tion, and irreverent attitude to religious dogma. In the mullahs’ 
view the Almighty had punished the Muslims by depriving them 
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of the Indian empire for precisely these deviationist tendencies, 
All knowledge was in the Koran, held the mullah, and therefore 
the Muslim had no right or indeed need to do any original 
thinking of his own. Islam, argued the mullah, was based on 
belief while reason and scientific inquiry encouraged doubts that 
eroded belief. Hold your beliefs, argued Sayyid, but beyond belief 
there lay a vast new world of discovery and adventure that the 
Europeans had mastered. This debate between the orthodox 
mullah and the followers of Sayyid persists to this day and is the 
cause of a fundamental social conflict in Pakistan. Indeed, the 
demand for Pakistan was made and led by Sayyid’s followers — 
the Muslim aristocracy — who then became the rulers of Pakistan. 
But of course Sayyid had told them not to dabble in politics. 
How did they end up as rulers once again ? 

The answer is that Sayyid’s ban on political activity was itself 
a political move. It was meant more to reassure the British of his 
intentions than to blunt the political instincts of the Muslim 
aristocracy. Sayyid at once became a favourite of the British. 
Sayyid’s insistence on English education could hardly fail to find 
favour. At first the British were suspicious because Sayyid had 
also put part of the blame for the Mutiny on them. ‘It was for the 
Government [wrote Sayyid] to try and win the friendship of its 
subjects, not for the subjects to try and win that of the Govern- 
ment’. ‘Sayyid went further and invited the British to emulate 
the example of the Muslim conquerors of India. In his book, 
The Causes of the Indian Revolt, Sayyid wrote: ‘There is no 
real communication between the governors and the governed, no 
living together or near one another, as has always been the 
custom of the Mohammadans in countries which they have 
subjected to their rule.”® 

English liberal opinion, in England and in India, was deeply 
influenced by Sayyid’s strictures on the style of British rule. This 
was a masterly stroke by Sayyid. He had extricated the Muslims 
from blame for the Mutiny and by way of prescription for future 
policy he invited the British to strike firmer roots in India as the 
Muslims had done. He was not against the British, in fact he 
wanted British raj to stay, become stronger, and flourish, This, 
too, was acceptable to the British. On the one hand he told the 
British to emulate the Muslim example and get closer to the 
Indians, and on the other he told the Muslim aristocracy to get 
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closer to the British. Indeed it would appear that Sayyid was 
thinking of an eventual partnership between the British and 
Muslim artistocracies— both eating beef, playing polo, and 
socialising ~ to rule India between them. But there was one 
complication —the Hindus had started learning the English 
language a good half-century before Sayyid’s followers. The 
Hindu response to British preponderance was uninhibited by 
religious doubts about obedience to the infidels. The Hindus had 
always successfully absorbed alien cultures and adjusted to alien 
rulers. For every school or college that Sayyid’s campaign for 
Muslim education produced, there were already ten in existence 
for the Hindus. While the younger generation of Hindu educated 
classes was taking B.A. and M.A. degrees in India and a few 
were at Oxford and Cambridge and at the Inns of Court in 
London, Sayyid’s followers were still struggling with the Roman 
alphabet. If the British took Sayyid’s advice and got closer to the 
Indians, the Indians that they were most likely to get closer to 
were Hindus, not Muslims who had shunned English education. 

This is precisely what happened. Allan Octavian Hume, a 
retired English civil servant, read Sayyid’s book and decided to 
do something about integrating the British raj with Indian 
society. But when the British talked about ‘Indian society’ they 
meant those in India who had been ‘civilised’ by English educa- 
tion. Communication with the ruled was acceptable so long as 
the medium of such communication was English. Learning or 
speaking any of the Indian languages was no part of the British 
conception of ‘integration’. Sayyid had carefully omitted to draw 
British attention to the Muslim rulers’ record of having moulded 
their alien culture into an Indian language — Urdu. Instead he 
had advised Muslims to learn English, and so there was no need 
for the British to learn any of the Indian languages. In any case, 
the British from the beginning regarded Indian language, art, 
literature, and religion a ‘grand abomination’ and their own réle 
as that of bringing the advantages of European civilisation to the 
Indians.° 

In 1885 the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, asked Hume to found an 
organisation which would reflect Indian ‘public’ opinion. Hume, 
having read Sayyid’s book, had already been thinking on similar 
lines. He proceeded to found the Indian National Congress in 
that year. ‘We desire to be governed according to ideas of govern- 
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ment prevalent in Europe. We are thoroughly loyal. We want 
proper and legitimate share in the Government’. These words 
of the president of the first Congress could have been written by 
Sayyid himself. In fact for 25 years after 1885 each session of 
the Congress began with a resolution of respectful loyalty to the 
Throne. Until 1904 several of the annual sessions of the Congress 
were presided over by eminent Englishmen. It was the practice 
for the provincial governor of the host city to attend the Congress 
session in which the same ceremonial way as the Queen might go 
to the Lord’s Test Match. Under the aegis of the British, the 
Congress was dominated by the Hindu educated classes, The 
British, taking Sayyid’s advice and trying to gét closer to the 
Indians, had got closer to the Hindus, leaving Sayyid and his 
followers in the cold. The Hindus made the most of British 
patronage. Hindu Congress stalwarts had titles showered on 
them, the barristers among them were elevated to the Bench, 
and others were invited to serve on the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. The partnership to rule India that Sayyid had envisaged 
duly developed, but the Indian component of that partnership | 
was Hindu and not the Muslim aristocracy that Sayyid had 
wished. Hindu leaders of the Congress excelled in flattery, 
sycophancy, moderation, meekness and humility. 

In the meantime Sayyid Ahmad Khan had been to England 
and there discovered that ‘all good things, spiritual and worldly, 
which should be found in man, have been bestowed by the 
Almighty on Europe, and especially on England’.’ In 1878 the 
Viceroy invited Sayyid to join his Legislative Council, which he 
did. Only the year before the Viceroy had laid the foundation 
stone of the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. In the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century it must have been disconcerting for 
Sayyid to find that the Hindus excelled in loyalty to the British 
as well as in English education. The ‘Hindu’ Congress was a 
mirror image of his own precepts. In spite of all his loyalty to 
the British, Sayyid refused to crown his loyal career by joining 
the Congress. This was because Sayyid owed a loyalty that was 
even greater than attachment to the British — his devotion to the 
Muslim cause in India. It was right and natural for the ‘Hindu’ 
Congress to clamour for a European form of government in 
India, for that would eventually mean majority rule and the 
Hindus outnumbered the Muslims three to one. 
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Sayyid wanted ‘all the good things’ of Europe except 
democracy. In a democratic system, argued Sayyid, the 
Muslims would become a permanent minority ‘like the Irish at 
Westminster’.* Sheltering behind his earlier ban on Muslim par- 
ticipation in politics, Sayyid told the Muslims to hold aloof even 
from the loyalist Congress. Muslims did not need a Congress to 
demonstrate their loyalty. They were not to participate in any- 
thing where voting procedures played a part. A handful of 
Muslims who joined the Congress were denounced and all but 
excommunicated. During the 1880s the British Government, now 
feeling fully secure and confident of an indefinite and unchal- 
lenged hold over India, began to devise ways of extending 
elementary participation to the loyal westernised Indians. Sayyid 
embarked upon a campaign to dissuade the British from intro- 
ducing any semblance of democracy to India. Using the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council as his platform, he repeatedly warned the 
British that ‘so long as differences of race and creed, and the 
distinctions of caste form an important element in the socio- 
political life of India . . . the system of election pure and simple 
cannot safely be adopted’. In a democratic India, said Sayyid, 
‘the larger community [Hindu] would totally override the 
interests of the smaller community {Muslim]’. As always, he took 
care to join Muslim interest with British interest and, with 
prophetic insight, he predicted that elections in India would lead 
to communal conflicts ‘and the ignorant public would hold [the 
British] Government responsible for introducing measures which 
might make the difference of race and creed more violent than 
ever’.” Democracy for Indians, in short, was against the best 
interests of the two minorities in India —the British and the 
Muslims. The British ignored Sayyid’s advice and in 1892 the 
Parliament at Westminster passed the Indian Councils’ Act. Thus 
began the ‘liberal’ phase of British policy in India which in time 
led to the Government of India Act of 1935 giving ‘home rule’ 
to India and ultimate independence in 1947. But in the inter- 
vening years Sayyid’s followers (the sage having died in 1898) 
abandoned political isolation in 1906, when the Muslim League 
was founded at Dacca, demanded a State for themselves in 1940, 
and secured Pakistan seven years later. 

The interests, attitudes and motivations of the members of the 
Muslim élite who became rulers of Pakistan are primarily respon- 
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sible for the social, economic, and political conflicts that emerged 
in the new State after independence in 1947. The inability of 
the rulers to adjust to the aspirations and interests of the people 
of Pakistan has ultimately led to civil strife, external intervention, 
and defeat in the East. The story of Pakistan can henceforth be 
told in the social context of the development of the Muslim 
‘protestant élite’. 


Elite Interests and Attitudes 


Historically, the first and foremost interest of the westernised 
Muslim élite was to overtake the Hindu educated classes in 
English education and to develop a partnership with the British 
in the Government of India. In a very short time from the 
founding of the college at Aligarh, the Muslim élite, propor- 
tionate to its size, began to receive a substantial share of titles 
and jobs in British administration and hierarchy. But the Hindu 
élite had been equally loyal to the raj and versatile. The Muslim 
élite failed to outbid the Hindus in loyalty or to overtake them 
in education. The Hindu élite having gained a 50-year start in 
education, pulled further and further away and the Muslim élite, 
try as it might, had no chance of catching up. The British 
rewarded and valued Hindu loyalty at least as much as Muslim. 
loyalty. In Sayyid’s lifetime it was clear that the Muslim aris- 
tocracies’ return to political preponderance through the back 
door was a vision that could not be fulfilled. Nevertheless, as 
the Congress moved to seeking for India ‘Dominion status within 
the British Empire’, the Muslim élite remained wedded to the 
ideal of British raj for ever to prevent India from falling to the 
Hindus. 

Another interest of the Muslim élite was the prevention of 
any form of democratic development in India. Not without some 
justification, the Muslim élite viewed the prospect of democratic 
India with great apprehension. This attitude became so ingrained 
in the Muslim élite mind that it was carried into the post- 
independence period and prevented the rulers of Pakistan from 
seeking any kind of mass participation in the Government of 
the new State. The Muslim élite from the days of Sayyid Ahmad 
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Khan was a minority within a minority. Such a group could 
maintain its privileges only through some mechanism of ‘safe- 
guards’. In Sayyid’s lifetime the British had, in spite of his protests 
and warnings, begun to introduce rudimentary democracy to 
India. Once the British envisaged, in however distant a future, 
the eventual transfer of power in India, the strategy that Sayyid 
had bequeathed to his followers collapsed. Henceforth the Muslim 
élite must seek less participation and more safeguards. Participa- 
tion on equal terms meant certain subjugation to Hindu rule. 
There could be no question of ‘equality’ between unequals. A 
necessary corollary of this was that ‘merit’ alone could not do 
justice to the Muslim élite. A larger Hindu educated class pro- 
duced more men of merit than a much smaller Muslim educated 
group. Government service had been the backbone of Muslim 
aristocracy ever since the Muslims set foot in India. Jobs in 
British administration and the armed forces, if allocated on the 
basis of merit alone, would be monopolised by the Hindus. 

On 1 October 1906 a deputation of the Muslim élite met the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, at Simla. The deputation did not claim 
to represent the Muslims of India as a whole —nor did it. The 
opening sentence of the address it presented to the Viceroy made 
this point explicit. The deputation was only representative of ‘we, 
the undersigned nobles, jagirdars, taluqdars, lawyers, zamindars, 
merchants and others . . .*° This point is crucial to the argument 
developed in this book because the men who called on Lord 
Minto were among those who founded the Muslim League later 
that year. It was the Muslim League that eventually demanded 
and secured the State of Pakistan. The deputation’s address to 
the Viceroy is a crucial document for the understanding of the 
motivations, interests, and attitudes of the élite group which 
replaced the British as the rulers of Pakistan. As such it is worth 
a detailed examination. 

The nobles told Lord Minto that they appreciated ‘the incal- 
culable benefits conferred by British rule on the teeming millions 

. . of India, and have every reason to be grateful for the peace, 
security, personal freedom and liberty of worship that we now 
enjoy’. The Muslim nobles’ main purpose in calling on the 
Viceroy, they said, was to present ‘our claim to a fair share’ of 
representation in the Legislative Chambers. On the principle 
of representation, the nobles held that ‘the position accorded [to 
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Muslims] in any kind of representation, direct or indirect, and 
in all ways affecting their status and influence should be com- 
mensurate, not merely with their numerical strength, but also 
with their political importance and... the position which they 
[the Muslim aristocracy] occupied in India a little more than a 
hundred years ago and of which the traditions have naturally 
not faded from their minds’. 

Then, in a passage that Sayyid Ahmad Khan himself could 
not have written better, the nobles regretted the introduction of 
‘representative institutions of the European type . . . in the social, 
religious, and political conditions obtaining in India’. The adop- 
tion of European institutions, they argued, ‘is likely, among other 
evils, to place our national interests at the mercy of an unsym- 
pathetic majority’, They then served notice on the Viceroy that 
the Muslim aristocracy was about to abandon the prohibition on 
participation in politics that Sayyid Ahmad Khan had decreed. 
Because the British Government had introduced representative 
institutions with insufficient ‘care and caution’, the Muslims 
‘cannot any longer in justice to our national interests hold aloof 
from participating in the conditions to which their policy has 
given rise’. After acknowledging that Muslims shared some 
‘interests in common with our Hindu fellow-countrymen’ the 
nobles claimed that the Muslims had ‘additional interests of our 
own which are not shared by other communities’. 

What constituted ‘political importance’ and what were the 
Muslims’ ‘additional interests’? On the first there was a clear 
answer that the Muslim nobles themselves provided. “The 
political importance of a community [they stated], to a con- 
siderable extent gains strength or suffers detriment according to 
the position that the members of that community occupy in the 
service of the State’. The Muslim nobles were not saying that 
their position in the service of the raj was already such as to give 
them the political importance they claimed. Quite the reverse : 
what they were saying was that the Government should reserve 
‘a due proportion’ of all jobs in the service of the Crown for 
Muslims, irrespective of merit. The competitive principle in 
recruitment to Government services, they argued, would lead to 
‘the monopoly of all official influence by one [Hindu] class’. In 
an oblique reference to the Muslims’ long tradition and ex- 
perience of government administration, as opposed to the Hindus’ 
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long tradition of subservience, the nobles drew the Viceroy’s 
attention to Muslim ‘character’ which ‘we venture to think is of 
greater importance than mere mental alertness in the making of 
good public servants’. The nobles were in fact repeating what 
had been a consistent theme of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, namely, 
that the British and Muslim aristocracies were inherently superior, 
by virtue of their common history and tradition as rulers, to the 
upstart, though articulate, Hindu educated class, There was one 
difficulty. The case the Muslim nobles presented was that of a 
minority, but Muslims were also a majority in a handful of the 
Indian provinces, In the Muslim majority areas the same argu- 
ments could equally be put forward by the Hindus. The nobles 
nevertheless complained that even in the provinces where the 
Muslims were a majority they were ‘often treated as though they 
were inappreciably small political factors . . . This has been the 
case, to some extent in the Punjab, but in a more marked degree 
in Sind and in Eastern Bengal’. 

The deputation went on to demand, in addition to a fixed, 
reserved quota of jobs in the administration, a system of separate 
electorates for Muslims in the nascent democracy of India. The 
principle of separate electorates was defined as a fixed ‘proportion 
[of seats] to be determined in accordance with the numerical 
strength, social status, local influence, and special requirements of 
either community. Once their relative proportion is authorita- 
tively determined, we would suggest that either community 
should be allowed severally to return their own representatives...’ 
These principles, said the Muslim nobles, should also determine 
appointments to the High Court Bench, to election and nomina- 
tion for district and provincial councils and to nomination to the 
Viceroy’s Legislative and Executive Councils, A similar right was 
claimed to representation on the senates and syndicates of 
universities. The separate electorates and the quota system were 
the ‘additional national interests’ of the Muslims. The Muslim 
nobles had one advantage over the Hindus — they were, like the 
British rulers of India, true blue aristocrats with a long tradition 
of autocratic rule. Their words were sweet music to the ears of 
Lord Minto. Democracy in Britain itself was still nearly a half 
century away from one man one vote. The franchise in England 
had for centuries been based on property qualifications and 
reserved seats in the House of Commons. Why not in India? 
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Lord Minto granted separate electorates and reserved seats to 
the Muslims. 

At some risk of repetition, a few of the outstanding features 
of this episode need to be underlined. The Muslim nobles, like 
all aristocracies the world over, were no democrats. They were 
opposed to the whole concept of democratic participation in 
autocratic government which they considered the form of govern- 
ment most suited to India. But if democracy must be introduced, 
it should not be a replica of European institutions but a special 
brand weighted heavily to ensure their representation. For such 
participation aristocratic ‘character’ was preferable to meritocracy. 
The nobles needed ‘safeguards’ from the onslaught of the open 
competitive principle in recruitment to the service of the State. 
Equality among unequals was unfair and those who were unable 
to compete on equal terms must be granted special privileges. 
Numbers entered into it only to determine the ‘quota’ of seats. 
Once that had been determined, the Muslim aristocrats were 
entitled to all the seats and privilege and patronage from the 
raj. Lord Minto’s acceptance of the Muslim nobles’ demands, 
especially the demand for separate electorates, is widely regarded 
by historians as the first step that led inevitably to the eventual 
partition of India. We must discuss the origin of separation a 
little later, but the fact remains that the Muslim masses of India 
did not support the Muslim élite’s demands until India had 
experienced majority Congress rule after 1937. The acceptance 
of the Muslim aristocracy’s demands by Lord Minto affected 
Muslim development in India in a way that traditional historians 
have ignored. 

First and foremost, a reserved portion of jobs, seats, privileges, 
and patronage removed from them what little incentive to hard 
work there might have been. Aristocracies, though quick to see 
a threat and fight with ‘character’ to maintain supremacy, tend, 
in the absence of a threat, to be lazy and luxury-loving. Lord 
Minto virtually told them to go and enjoy themselves, cultivate 
their culture and love of poetry, sport and beef, and patronage 
and rewards would be served up to them on a plate. All that the 
Muslim young men needed was to spend the required number of 
years at a university and come out with a B.A. to be sure of a 
place in government service. The more conscientious among them 
who got good degrees entered the Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.) 


W.LP.—B 
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quota reserved for Muslims, and the less bright went into the 
army, police, revenue, and other subordinate departments. 
Muslim colleges, in order to supply the secure market for 
guaranteed jobs, lowered their standards and examinations 
became a farce and degrees a fraud. Students who should have 
failed or at best got Thirds were given Firsts. The quality of 
those who actually managed to get third class degrees can only 
be wondered at. The Firsts and Seconds went into jobs reserved 
for them, and the Thirds became teachers! At a stroke Lord 
Minto had destroyed the standard of Muslim scholarship which 
had at one time been respected the world over. 

Of the traditional Muslim education W. H. Sleeman has 
written : ‘After his seven years’ study, the young Mohommadan 
binds his turban upon a head almost as well filled with the things 
which appertain to these three branches of knowledge as the 
young man raw from Oxford —he will talk as fluently about 
Socrates and Aristotle, Plato, Hippocrates, Galen and Avicenna’. 
While once Muslim learning was for the love of knowledge and 
enlightenment, the new ‘westernised? pseudo-education was no 
more than a pretence for apeing the British. To impersonate the 
British and an alien culture became the hallmark of ‘education’ 
and the guaranteed rewards that followed made mediocrity 
‘respectable’. The motivation of this job and privilege hunting 
élite was personal advancement in its worst possible form rather 
than ‘public service’. The opportunities for bribery and corrup- 
tion in a system of government where the line of command was 
long and authority remote turned these ‘public servants’ into 
acquisitive and greedy bureaucrats. The best and most stable 


colonial administration is one where the colonising power is . 


seldom seen. These loyal Indian servants of the raj were a 
necessary and natural instrument of imperial power. They were 
‘indigenous’ but by education, training and temperament arrogant 
and just sufficiently alienated from the population. 

Second, Lord Minto’s offer of reserved seats on a restricted 
franchise also obviated any need that there might have been for 
the Muslim aristocracy to cultivate contact with the general mass 
of the Muslim population of India. This saved the Muslim 
aristocrats the inconvenience of having to travel to the thousands 
of villages scattered all over a country where there were inade- 
quate roads and few railways. The local zamindar (landlord) who 
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brought in the land tax for the British could also be trusted to 
bring in the votes. In any case, few of the millions of peasants 
had a vote to give. 

Sayyid’s followers entered city and small town politics which 
were well controlled by the bureaucracy. Wining and dining with 
officials secured the desired membership of the district boards, 
the municipal councils, and the provincial assemblies. Member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council was by nomination 
which was secured through means other than the incipient Indian 
democracy. Taken as a whole, what the Muslim nobles demanded 
from the Viceroy and received in full from Lord Minto was a 
guaranteed share in the rewards and patronage of the raj in return 
for continued loyalty. But the social cost of Minto’s ‘generous’ 
concessions to the Muslims of India has proved so great that the 
people of Pakistan are still paying for it with their sweat and 
blood. From this point onward to the present day there has been 
no meaningful communication between the Muslims who after 
the fall of the Moghul empire sought refuge in mosques, and 
those who took the ‘high road to infidelity’. 

While the mullah and his flock stuck to the ritual in Islam 
waiting for God to destroy the infidels and deliver the world to 
them, a handful of Muslims joined the infidels in keeping the 
devil supreme. Those who waited for God to act in their behalf 
tilled the soil meanwhile and eked out a subsistence from a form 
of agriculture at a level of technology that had remained un- 
changed for perhaps a thousand years, As their numbers naturally 
multiplied, they were joined by Muslim artisans from towns who 
had been made idle by the import of a higher level of European 
technology, and in particular by the import of mill-made 
Lancashire cloth. The level of European technology so frightened 
the mullah that travel on the railway was pronounced un-Islamic! 
Simple, devout Muslim villagers in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and in the first decades of this one feared the 
towns. To the bulk of the Muslims of India, towns became 
foreign territory. As recently as the late 1940s one met some men 
and many women in Indian villages who had never left the 
immediate surroundings of the village of their birth. Visitors 
from towns were looked upon with suspicion. To keep the village 
life safe and uncontaminated by town life, village elders ensured 
the prompt payment of land taxes to avoid having to see the tax 
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collector. Village elders, among whom the local mullah was 
always one, also maintained an iron discipline to ensure that 
crime did not bring about a visit from the dreaded police. Local 
disputes were settled as far as possible locally. Only the bigger 
landlords took their disputes to the courts and their produce to 
the markets. 

This meant that for up to 80 per cent of the population of 
India, British rule was an unhappy but distant interlude in 
which the towns were colonised and a handful of Hindu and 
Muslim Indians were tumed into Europeans. The ‘educated’ 
Indians in turn regarded the villagers as little more than animals, 
as their treatment of coolies, domestic servants, and other manual 
workers shows to this day. Coupled with these attitudes was a 
desire to ‘civilise’ the Indian masses as they themselves had been 
‘civilised’ by European influence. Indeed, the ‘modern’ Indians 
began to feel some of the ‘white man’s burden’ on their own 
shoulders. They felt their responsibility to their country and its 
‘ignorant’ people so deeply, and took it so seriously, that they 
determined to replace the white man altogether. Thus began the 
movement for India’s independence. 
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The Europeanised Indians who led India’s independence move- 
ment—both Hindu and Muslim — represented no one but 
themselves. They were a handful of fortunate Indians who had 
done extremely well out of British tutelage. For their loyalty and 
willing acceptance of an alien language and culture, the British 
had offered them enormous rewards by way of jobs, titles, estates 
and social status. The men who became leaders of Indian 
‘nationalism’ and ‘patriots of the front rank’ were in fact the 
very people who had willingly abandoned their Indian identity 
and had helped British rule take deep roots in the soil of India. 
When they turned round and asked the British to leave they were 
biting the hand that fed them. The British, knowing the languid 
and tame nature ot this élite group, merely ignored them. In 
any case, so long as the 80 to 90 per cent of the Indian masses 
were ‘happy’ in their remote villages, untouched by the new 
‘civilisation’ of European nationalism, the few men in the 
Congress of the town dwellers could do little to shake the 
supremacy of the monolithic colonial bureaucracy. One attribute 
of western education was that it made the ‘educated’ incapable 
of political or any other form of social communication with the 
Indian masses. 


’ Religion in Politics 


The first man to grasp this fundamental truth about India was 
a Hindu barrister — Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. He solved 
the problem of political communication with the Indian masses 
in the most simple and effective manner open to him — by becom- 
ing a Hindu ‘saint’. For a man, on his own admission, of 
sensuality and proneness to sexual indulgence and luxury, this 
must have been a difficult decision. Gandhi was above all else 
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a Hindu. He sought Hindu salvation (Maksha) which included 
the renunciation of worldly desires. He established instant com- 
munication with three out of every four Indians who were 
Hindus by throwing away his Savile Row suits and by wrapping 
himself up in a dhoti (loin cloth). He became the symbol of 
Indian poverty, of India’s Hindu identity, and his various terms 
in prison made him a symbol of India’s captivity. 

The Hindu masses recognised him as one of them and he 
became their Mahatma (holy man). The fact that he was a 
Hindu first, a Hindu second, and a Hindu last was freely acknow- 
ledged by him. He came to politics to achieve supremacy for his 
religion. In Young India of 11 September 1924 Gandhi wrote : 


I am but a humble seeker after truth and bent upon finding it. 
I count no sacrifice too great for the sake of seeing God face 
to face. The whole of my activity whether it may be called 
social, political, humanitarian or ethical is directed to that end. 
And as I know that God is found more often in the lowliest of 
his creatures than in the high and mighty, I am struggling to 
reach the status of these. I cannot do so without their service. 
Hence my passion for the service of the suppressed classes. 
And as I cannot render this service without entering politics, 
I find myself in them. 


Gandhi combined his political and his religious objectives, 
which were one in any case, into a single concept of Swaraj. 
The inward personal or religious Swaraj was to be achieved by 
shedding fear and greed; the outward political Swaraj was to be 
achieved by liberating India from the foreign yoke. In an instant, 
by mixing religion with politics, Gandhi turned the upper-class 
Congress into a mass organisation, or more precisely, into a party 
of Hindu solidarity. The mosque-preserved Muslim was alarmed. 
He had been waiting and praying for a Saladin to come and 
restore India to the Muslims; the man who actually arrived was 
Gandhi, an idol-worshipping Hindu, who threatened to establish 
Ramraj* in India. The distant prospect of Hindu majority rule 
that had haunted Sayyid Ahmad Khan was no longer so distant 
after all. 

The ignorant mullah had in the meantime kept Muslim hopes 


* Ram is a Hindu god who is believed to have ruled over India in 
prehistoric times. Now a purely mythological figure. 


ks 
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alive by constantly referring to the Ottoman Caliph of Turkey 
as custodian of the Islamic glory which was to return. Before and 
during the First World War men like Maulana Mohammad Ali 
and Abul Kalam Azad had stirred up considerable indignation 
among Indian Muslims against the ‘anti-Muslim policies of the 
Western powers’. In the war against Turkey many Muslim 
soldiers of the Indian Army deserted when faced with the pros- 
pect of having to shoot at brother Muslims, Azard and Ali, unlike 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan in his Aligarh Movement, regarded a 
common Hindu-Muslim struggle against the British as jihad 
(holy war). Indignation built up among Indian Muslims against 
the British who were seen as intent upon the destruction of the 
Caliphate (Khilafat) in Turkey. Gandhi, the apostle of non- 
violence, having campaigned for Indians to join the army during 
the war, now saw his opportunity to secure Muslim following as 
well. He attended the two Khilafat Conferences at Delhi 
(November 1919) and at Allahabad (June 1920). Just as his 
call for Ramraj had turned the Congress into a mass party with 
popular Hindu following, Gandhi’s advocacy on behalf of the 
Caliph of Turkey brought the Muslims out of their village and 
town mosques and into the Congress camp. The Congress under 
Gandhi, for one brief moment in the history of India, became 
a ‘national’ platform. 

Gandhi’s tactics were clear: he understood better than any 
other Indian leader the pull of religious orthodoxy with Hindu 
and Muslim masses alike. Religion had to play a leading part in 
India’s ‘national’ politics. In addition to securing mass Muslim 
support through his leadership of the Khilafat Movement, 
Gandhi also succeeded in isolating the Muslim ‘educated’ élite 
from the Muslim masses, Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s ban on Muslim 
participation in the Congress had been breached, and he had 
proved to the Muslims that loyalty to the British paid no 
dividends. Gandhi had in fact undone, or so he thought, most 
of the work of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the Aligarh Movement. 
But Gandhi’s move backfired when there were anti-Hindu riots 
and it became obvious that Muslim sentiment, when aroused in 
the name of religion, did not distinguish between the foreign 
power and the infidel indigenous neighbours, the Hindus. Gandhi 


called off the movement before the Turks themselves deposed 
the Caliph. 
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Among those who had seen through Gandhi’s tactics was 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, later the founder of Pakistan. Jinnah, 
an ardent Congressite who was also prominent in the Muslim 
League, resigned from the Congress over Gandhi’s Khilafat 
tactics—a break that was to prove more costly to the Congress 
than any short-term political gains Gandhi may have made. The 
moment the Khilafat Movement collapsed and the Caliphate 
itself was abolished, the Muslim masses abandoned both the 
Congress and the Muslim League as quickly as they had flocked 
to join them. 

This experiment in mass participation in politics was the first 
of its kind since the Mutiny in 1857. For the leaders the lessons 
were painful: it was clear that the Indian masses, Hindu and 
Muslim, would only respond if a religious issue was involved. By 
the very nature of the two religions — Islam and Hinduism — no 
one religious issue could be found to produce the desired result 
of Hindu-Muslim co-operation in the struggle for India’s indepen- 
dence. The problem of Hindu support and awakening had been 
solved by Gandhi’s shrewd image of a ‘saint’. But the more 
saintly he became, the less the Muslims trusted him. The Khilafat 
experiment in inter-communal action against the British left 
Gandhi more isolated from the Muslims of India than he had 
been before. Even his leading Muslim partner in the Khilafat 
Movement, Maulana Mohammad Ali, ended up by advising 
Muslims not to follow the Congress or Gandhi’s leadership whom 
he accused of working for Hindu domination over the Muslims. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s followers breathed again. Into the bargain 
the aristocratic Muslim League acquired a brilliant new advocate 
in Jinnah. 

It was not only Jinnah and the Muslims who were disillusioned 
by Gandhi’s leadership of the non-co-operation movement. Many 
Hindus who had_ been deeply influenced by Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Bengali philosopher and poet, felt equally uneasy. 
Tagore’s vision of a harmonious integration of both East and 
West in a new culture of India had obvious attractions for the 
newly educated Indians. But Gandhi’s saintly act had so infused 
the political climate with religion that no popular political move- 
ment was possible in India without Gandhi’s blessings. It was 
Gandhi-—not Jinnah—who closed the door on a ‘national’ 
secular development of Indian politics in the twentieth century. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, who came to prominence in the Congress in 
the early 1920s, was representative of the group that held that 
political liberation and economic development were the primary 
objectives of the Congress and should be pursued outside a 
religious framework. Nehru lacked belief in formal religion and 
regretted the Hindu ‘revivalist character’ of Gandhi’s campaign. 
He found Gandhi ‘a very difficult person to understand’ whose 
‘language was almost incomprehensible to an average modern’. 
But Nehru had to compromise, for the future of anyone born in 
a Hindu household, ‘however devoid of formal beliefs, in 
Gandhian India was bleak outside it. 

In his An Autobiography, Nehru has admitted: ‘T disliked 
the exploitation of the people by the so-called men of religion 
but I still toned down towards it... The spiritualisation of 
politics, using the word not in its narrow religious sense, seemed 
to me a fine idea. A worthy end should have worthy means 
leading up to it. That seemed not only a good ethical doctrine 
but sound practical politics, for the means that are not good often 
defeat the end in view and raise new problems and difficulties’ 
The one man who could have rescued India from Gandhian 
Hindu revivalism, in which Muslims could neither participate 
nor feel secure, himself gave in to it. The politician in Gandhi 
was equally shrewd. Gandhi let Nehru run the ‘secular’ wing of 
the Congress towards political liberation and economic progress, 
while he himself became the spiritual leader who gathered his 
flock in the name of religion and delivered their votes to the 
Congress, In this way the dual Gandhi-Nehru leadership united 
the traditional Hinduism of India and the modern educated 
Tagorean Hindu on the same ‘national’ platform of the Congress. 
This was a neat arrangement which proved extremely effective 
in presenting the British Government with a united will of three- 
quarters of India. By any democratic standards an organised 
party leadership that enjoyed such overwhelming popular support 
could not be defied or defeated. 

The nature of this consensus however was religious, dominated 
by emotion, passion and blind faith. Men of reason like Nehru 
were dismayed but found themselves caught in a current that 
swept them along. The ‘modern’ Hindu reason allowed itself to 
be swept along by Hindu passion, but the non-Hindu jumped 
for safety. Among those who preferred to stand aside was Jinnah. 


